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many prisoners. The English losses were staggeringly low: an eyewitness placed
then as low as fifteen, but modern research now places them at eighty. There
was great rejoicing in England when the news of the victory was told, and when
Henry and his men returned to London in November the authorities staged a
magnificent pageant in their honour,

Henry was too great a realist to believe that the victory of Agincourt would
give him control of France, and he was quickly at work preparing for another
descent upon the country. One thought dominated his mind: he must regain
" the ancient heritage " of Normandy; and with this end in view he determined to
build up a fleet which would ensure the command of the Narrow Seas. Normandy,
he knew, was not to be conquered by isolated victories: it was necessary to main-
tain an army there until the province was completely subjugated; and the
fleet's work was to protect his lines of communication with England. Early in
August 1417 Henry put his plan into operation, and with a picked force of
16,000 men landed at Touques at the mouth of the Seine.

For two years Henry remained in Normandy. One by one the strongholds
of the pro-French nobles were reduced. Caen fell in September 1417; Falaise in
January 1418 ; Domfront in July and Cherbourg in September of the same year.

The siege of Rouen was begun in the summer of 1418, and in the following
January the Norman capital was in English hands, Henry could at least claim
that he had regained " the ancient heritage." A brave show was made to re-
organise the conquered districts on thoroughly sound lines and to put down abuses
which had gone unchecked under French rule ; but the time was past when the
Normans would cheerfully accept as their ruler a king of England; and every
conquest called for strong garrisons. The murder of Jean Sans Peur of Burgundy
on the bridge at Montereau in the Dauphin's presence, and perhaps at his orders,
in September 1419 removed the danger of a reconciliation of Armagnacs and
Burgundians, and the latter in their eagerness for revenge concluded an alliance
with the English invaders.' France had reached the nadir of her fortunes.

Early in April 1420 the French king formally accepted the terms dictated
by the victorious Henry (Treaty of Troyes). Not only was the English king to
marry Catharine of Valois, but he was recognised as Charles VI.'s heir: while
his father-in-law lived he was to act as regent; and the united forces of England
and France were to be used against " Charles bearing himself for the dauphin
of Vienne." The treaty was ratified at Troyes in the following month, and on
2nd June Henry and Catharine were married in the Church of St John in the
town.

But Henry's triumph was more apparent than real. South of the Loire
the people refused to accept the English king as regent and heir to the throne ;
and even in the districts nominally under English control strongholds were
held for the Dauphin and French nationality. Against them Henry hurled his